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THE PROBLEM OF THE RUCELLAI MADONNA 


Part Two 


SIENESE CHARACTERISTICS 


By Curt H. WEIGELT 
Florence, Italy 


On April 15, 1285, the Brotherhood of Mary who owned a chapel in 
Santa Maria Novella in Florence commissioned the Sienese artist 
Duccio di Buoninsegna to paint a large picture of “the Madonna and 
Child with other figures” — a “tabula magna” — as the record reads. 
There is, so far as I know, no further record of payments made to the 
artist, and consequently we cannot actually establish historically that 
the painting was executed. On June 15, 1312, Ricuccio del fu Puccio di 
Mugniaio, who was a member of the Brotherhood in 1285, made his 
last will and testament naming the Heads of the Brotherhood as execu- 
tors. Among other things he directed that a perpetual lamp be kept 
burning before the large Madonna painting in Santa Maria Novella, 
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which he, like the earlier record referred to as a “tabula magna” and 
which can hardly be other than the painting in the Chapel of the Broth- 
erhood. Although Duccio’s name is not again mentioned, there is every 
likelihood that he carried out his commission and that it was for his 
painting that the perpetual lamp was willed in 1312. In 1335 the chapel 
passed out of the hands of the Brotherhood to the family of the Bardi 
da Vernia whose name it bears today. (It is the last of the choir chapels 
on the extreme right.) Duccio’s painting must have been removed at 
that time for the Bardi family used the chapel as a family burying place 
and there is no further mention of the painting by the Sienese artist.’ 

Vasari, in his life of Cimabue, however, refers enthusiastically to a 
large Madonna painting which hung high on the wall between the Bardi 
Chapel and the Rucellai Chapel. He attributes it to Cimabue the Flor- 
entine, and surrounds it, for love of this predecessor of Giotto’s, with 
a wealth of charming legend. The Rucellai Madonna — the name de- 
rived from the chapel in which it still hangs today — has always been 
identified with the painting of Cimabue’s to which Vasari thus refers — 
and on his authority considered the artist’s masterpiece, until in 1790 
Padre Fineschi published the Duccio records referred to above and 
identified the Rucellai Madonna with the painting ordered from Duc- 
cio.” At the time little attention was paid to Fineschi’s claim and it was 
speedily forgotten. Recent critical research, however, has endorsed the 
contention of the learned Dominican although there are still individual 
voices raised claiming Cimabue as the painter of the Rucellai Madon- 
na. Even from the purely historical point of view, the fact that Vasari’s 
Cimabue painting hung in the immediate vicinity of the chapel for 
which Duccio was commissioned to paint the Madonna picture should 
carry weight, to say nothing of the fact that there is documentary evi- 
dence referring to Duccio, and nothing whatsoever to suggest that 


1 This article should be read before my article “The Rucellai Madonna and the Young Duccio” which 
was published in an earlier issue of Arr 1s America. The legends in regard to the Rucellai Madonna 
can best be studied in Karl Frey’s “Le Vite .. . ,” I, Munich, 1911, p. 455; I, Wood Brown’s “The 
Dominican Church of Santa Maria Novella,” Edinborough, 1902, p. 127, and R. Davidsohn’s “Forsch- 
ungen zur Geschichte von Florenz,” IV, 1908, p. 429. For material regarding the question of the au- 
thorship of the Rucellai Madonna see Weigelt, Thieme-Becker’s “Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden 
Kiinstler,” X, 1914, p. 29; Pietro Toesca, “Storia dell ’Arte Italiana,” II, Medioevo, Turin, 1927, 
p. 1010; Richard Offner, “Italian Primitives at Yale University, Comments and Revisions,’ New 
Haven, 1927, pp. 4 and 14. The first critic to suggest that the painter of the Rucellai Madonna was 
neither Cimabue nor Duccio, but a Master of the School of Duccio was F. Mason Perkins, “Giotto,” 
London, 1902, p. 27. More recently Soulier has revived the question in a little volume “Cimabue, 
Duccio et les Premiéres Ecoles de Toscane a propos de la Madone Gualino,” Paris, 1929 (Bibliotéque 
de l'Institut Francais de Florence, Coll. d’Opusc. de Critique . . . No. 4). He believes that Duccio 
was not only the painter of the Rucellai Madonna but also ascribes to him the Madonna in the 
Louvre of the School of Cimabue, the Gualino Madonna, and the Madonna of the Chiesa dei Servi 
in Bologna, which contention is impossible. 


2 “Memorie istoriche,” Fineschi, 1790, I, pp. 1, 99 and 118. 
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The decoration of the nimbus is in the manner of Duccio Note the Florentine technique in the cross in the nimbus 


Fic. 4. Heap or ANGEL IN UPPER RIGHT OF RucCELLAI MADONNA 
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The central part of the nimbus is in the manner of Guido of Siena 
The border in Florentine technique 

















Cimabue ever painted a large Madonna for Santa Maria Novella — 
Vasari being the first to associate his name with the painting. The fact 
that one of the most prominent of the medallions which ornament the 
frame contains a portrait of Peter the Martyr is also contributory evi- 
dence that the picture was painted for the Brotherhood of Mary, of 
which St. Peter was the founder. 

Although at first glance this huge picture (Fig. 1) is archaic in effect 
on account of the overpowering stature of the Madonna compared to 
the kneeling angels (which was the medieval fashion of emphasizing her 
divinity), the warm spirit of worship which pervades it strikes a new 
note analogous to that in the chants of praise sung by the Brotherhood 
of Mary not in Latin but in “Volgare” —that is the Italian tongue. 
The Rucellai Madonna is the first large painting to express this senti- 
ment and it could have nowhere hung more appropriately than in the 
chapel of a Brotherhood dedicated to the Praise of the Madonna. 
Whether or no the interpretation of the painting be that here the Donna 
del Cielo, Gloriosa Madre del buon Gest* has been borne down by an- 
gels and set upon a throne before her reverent worshippers, this much is 
certain, these six angels are utterly dedicated to her worship, and she is 
surrounded and protected by their humble devotion. Not only the 
structure of the painting but its whole concept makes of the Divine Lady, 
the Glorious Mother of God the central theme. It is true we can find in 
Florentine paintings of the late thirteenth century feeble and shy at- 
tempts at this same attitude. Tiny angels kneel low before the Madon- 
na, gesturing toward her with their hands or even occasionally lifting 
their eyes in her direction. Almost invariably, however, it is toward the 
worshipper that their glance is directed and they are conceived in rela- 
tion to him rather than to the Madonna. 

In all Cimabue’s paintings the angels impress us as celestial mes- 
sengers who gaze down upon the worshipper and present him to the 
Divine Mother. In Siena, however, even before Duccio’s day there was 
an attempt to express a relationship toward the Madonna. The angels’ 
glances are turned in her direction and we know of no painting by 
Duccio in which this attitude is not evidenced, although not always so 
completely expressed as in the Rucellai Madonna. 

This is one of the fundamental, spiritual attributes which definitely 
place this painting within the domain of Sienese art. Compared to the 
Florentine conception of the day, and, as we must consider Cimabue as 


8 Beginning of a Sonnet by Guittone d’Arezzo, 1297. 
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typically Florentine in his attributes, compared, therefore, to Cimabue 
the Rucellai Madonna expresses a fundamentally different artistic at- 
titude. The panel is conceived with a delight in small forms, and in 
the harmony of beautifully modeled planes, instead of with a view to 
massive forms and distant effects as is Cimabue’s work. The master of 
the Rucellai Madonna was accustomed to painting small pictures in 
the painstaking delicate manner of the panel painter, and for this rea- 
son his technique is finished to the last detail, instead of broad and 
sweeping like Cimabue’s who always suggests the painter of frescos. 
Moreover when the Florentine used the turned wooden throne of By- 
zantine origin he achieved a massive, heavy, roughly solid piece of fur- 
niture whereas we find in the Rucellai Madonna a very complicated 
but light and ornamental throne, which in spite of a carefully planned 
perspective occupies no volume in space. If we analyse this perspective 
the result is full of contradictions — even in view of the groping and 
empirical perspective of the period— and also compared to that of 
Cimabue whose calculations, despite the contradictions of his era, were 
comparatively correct. 

When we find that the hand of the lowest angel on the left in grip- 
ping the furthermost pillar of the throne lies within the same plane as 
his knee, this arrangement in space is no more impossible than where 
the feet of the footstool pushed beneath the throne lie in the same plane 
as the feet of the throne itself. We do not find incongruities of this sort 
in Cimabue’s work, or even where they are found his sense of space 
always dominates. It is the more remarkable, therefor, that the Sienese 
should have made experiments in perspective which go far beyond those 
of the Florentine artist. Through the Gothic apertures in the throne we 
see the foreshortening of the footstool, the brocade hanging — the back 
of the cushion, and experience a real sense of distance. This uncertain 
feeling for space which alternates the most successful effects with un- 
couth contradictions is a peculiar characteristic of Duccio. 

The feeling for the allocation of planes into beautifully defined sub- 
divisions which is so evident in the Rucellai Madonna, and which, be- 
cause decorative in the best sense of the word achieves a monumental 
effect, finds its complement in an expressive and almost nervously pow- 
erful line. If we seek to analyse this quality we find the line invariably 
related to the plane or its component parts in such fashion that the dec- 
orative quality of the plane finds in the line its living and moving ex- 
pression. 
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Fic. 5. Heap or ANGEL ON LOWER LEFT OF Ruce.ttar Maponna 


Fic. 6. Heap or an AnceEL. From THE MaponNaA FROM S. Trinira 
Uffizi Gallery, Florence Santa Maria Novella, Florence 
Centre of the nimbus in Florentine technique, the border in Sienese 
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The composition is conceived and constructed in planes rather than 
in depth. For instance, where, in the Madonna’s face the bridge of the 
nose curves gently to the line of the brows, the line remains primarily 
the expression of the plane which it bounds. In Cimabue’s angel head 
the line has an appearance of greater individuality. It moves backward 
and forward, bounding planes through which a feeling of depth is cre- 
ated. When Cimabue outlines the bridge of the nose with a strong and 
dark line he is using the technique of the fresco painter, conscious that 
he achieves thereby from a distance an effect of plastic relief. There is 
no plane in the Rucellai Madonna which the line, wherefore to do so, 
does not caress and enhance. 

We can examine the Rucellai Madonna at closest range and enjoy it, 
bit by bit, as something precious. A Cimabue painting examined in this 
fashion dissolves into a series of seemingly senseless planes which only 
recover their significance when observed from a distance. 

Where, in the Rucellai Madonna, the line flows freely, as in the edges 
of the Madonna’s and the angels’ draperies, there is a gliding, a rise and 
fall, a delicately lively play which no one has been able to discover in 
Cimabue’s paintings, but which we find everywhere in Duccio’s panels. 

The gold background of the Rucellai Madonna is another field where 
the Sienese feeling for expressive and lively line comes into play. It is 
covered with a fine pattern in a characteristically Sienese and Duccio- 
like technique. Duccio’s predecessors ornamented the nimbus with a 
decoration carried out in line engraving with but little use of the grav- 
er’s tool. Duccio improved on their technique and dowers his paintings 
with a wealth of invention in the matter of ornament. In the numerous 
haloes of the Maesta he does not once repeat himself — where he uses 
the same background he varies the detail. One remarks that he pro- 
gressed from an abstract linear type of ornament to richer more lively 
foliage patterns. The great nimbus of the Rucellai Madonna is a mas- 
terpiece (Fig. 2). It consists of a foursquare motif with stylized leaves 
which stands out against the hatched background. On the border orna- 
ments derived from cuneiform letters are used against the same back- 
ground. As the panel is a highly decorative painting, the graver’s tool 
has been used, but in discreet fashion. The nimbus of the uppermost 
angel on the right and the centre angel on the left show the same fine 
Duccio-like technique as does the ornamental band, which, following 
the gable-like form of the panel (as in the Stories of the Maesta) sur- 
rounds the whole painting. It is significant that the haloes of the upper 
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(Fig. 4) and lower angels on the left and of the centre angel on the right 
show an ornamentation in the motif and technique of Guido da Siena or 
his circle. This would indicate that the painter of the Rucellai Madonna 
had an assistant who like Duccio himself was probably trained in that 
circle. That he also had a Florentine assistant is indicated by the nim- 
bus of the lowest angel on the right (Fig. 5) where motif and technique 
are definitely Florentine. Instead of line engraving we have here a de- 
sign made up of a series of circles carried out with the engraver’s tool. 

This technique is repeated in the cross in the nimbus (Fig. 3) about 
the Christ Child’s head. It is carelessly executed and there is little orig- 
inality in the ornamentation. This type of ornament was current even 
before Cimabue’s day and is found in all of his panel paintings (Fig. 6), 
and those of his school. From these characteristics, which are mostly 
ignored, or but casually considered, we can learn much that is inter- 
esting about the medieval workshops, their organization and interrela- 
tionships.* 

To appreciate its deep and glowing color the Rucellai Madonna 
should be seen in the sunlight (it can be brought forward from its recess 
by means of mirrors). We can then recognize the green groundwork 
and the delicate tone gradations in the hands and face which are so 
characteristic of Sienese painting. The dark blue cloak of the Madonna 
now appears almost black —only a greenish tinge still lends to it a 
trace of color. The defining lines of the draperies, have almost com- 
pletely disappeared so that the Madonna’s figure presents a lifeless sur- 
face, which originally must have been much less evident. Her under- 
garment, where it appears at the throat and sleeves is a warm red tend- 
ing toward vermilion, whereas round her feet it is held to a cool light 
wine color. The child wears a white shift — his little cloak which has 
fallen downward is light red and covered with the customary gold trac- 
ery. The Madonna’s figure stands out against the patterned brocade 
hanging over the back of the throne whose red, green, dark and light blue 
tones, while they contrast decoratively with the brown and gold, hold 
together even in a strong light. Thethrone is wood brown—its ornament, 
for example the lights in the spheres and rings of the posts, are golden 
and treated as inlay. The colors of the angels’ garments, pure as in Duc- 
cio’s Maesta, are delicately attuned—light red against light blue—a soft 
green against a greyish lilac beside which a light blue is placed. In the 


4In regard to the decoration and ornamentation of the nimbus see my essay on “The Maternal 
Madonna in Italian XIII century Painting,” note 17 in “Art Studies,” VI, 1928, Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press. 
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upper angel on the right hand a sonorous olive green, lightened in the 
draperies, is used in juxtaposition to a warm, almost salmon-colored 
red — a color combination which Duccio made frequent use of in the 
Maesta. In general the coloring of the angels’ garments is held to a light 
and airy note — as though even the color should express something of 
their concentration on the Madonna. The angels’ wings are brown, as 
invariably in Duccio’s paintings. The plumage indicated with lines of 
gold, and only the great pinions colored, mostly in a dark tone.> The 
picture is a masterpiece of color and completely Sienese, particularly in 
the tone gradations. It has no relation to the harsher and less subtle 
treatment of color in Florentine paintings of the period. 

Finally we must devote a word to the little half-length figures of Saints 
inset in the frame. At the gable-like top of the panel is the figure of God 
the Father — then Prophets, Saints and Apostles. These last cannot all 
be identified, but where this is possible the colors of their garments are 
those of the apostles in Duccio’s Maesta, where, to make the story per- 
fectly clear, he always clothes the principle characters and the disciples 
in the same color. This point tends to establish even more firmly the 
relationship to Duccio.° 

I, we connect the document mentioned at the beginning of this arti- 
cle with the Rucellai Madonna we would establish the year 1285 as the 
date of this painting’s origin, but even without this indication, would 
necessarily assign the picture to that period. It is a primitive painting, 
not only in respect to the size of the angels as compared with the Ma- 
donna, but in its heavy form, and in the whole construction which tends 
to width rather than to height. The fundamental conception of Cima- 
bue’s Trinita-Madonna in the Uffizi is much more Gothic—being 
frankly vertical in line, although devoid of individual Gothic forms, 
whereas, in the Rucellai Madonna, these abound in the ornamentation 
of the throne. This characteristic is not unusual in a Sienese painting, 
whereas the Florentine masters and this applies also to Giotto, were 
very restrained in their use of Gothic. Compared with related Sienese 
paintings of the period, and with Florentine panel paintings, the year 
1285 seems a completely logical date to assign to the Rucellai Madonna. 

The Sienese artist who painted this picture evidently worked in 

5 In regard to the medallions in the frame see Weigelt, “Duccio,” Leipzig, 1912, p. 136; also my 


book which appeared shortly thereafter, “Sienese Painting of the Trecento” (Paris, Pegasus Press, 37 
Rue Boulard). 


6 For Duccio’s color scale see Weigelt’s “Duccio,” pp. 65 and 135. For similar observations on 
Giotto’s frescos in the Arena Chapel, Padua, see Weigelt’s “Giotto,” vol. 29, Klassiker der Kunst, 
Stuttgart, 1925, p. 222. 
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Florence, and it is only natural that the artistic atmosphere of the city 
on the Arno was not without its effect on him. In spite of its artistic 
importance, the painting is obviously the work of a youthful master, 
who, although entirely assured in his handling of his problem, was 
reaching out beyond himself toward new paths. Because of this youth- 
fulness, the fame of the older Cimabue, who was the dominating figure 
in Florence at that time, was not without its influence on him — in fact 
it would have been strange were this not the case. 

If we examine the answers advanced by art historians to the query, 
“What is there intrinsically Florentine in the Rucellai Madonna?” we 
find that it is obviously extremely difficult to define these Florentine 
qualities.” For the most part we find isolated observations which are of 
questionable value as proof, or we realize that thefundamentally Sienese 
traits have not been fully recognized and evaluated. There is only 
one piece of evidence which seems to point out that the Master of the 
Rucellai Madonna was familiar with Cimabue’s painting: Pietro Toes- 
ca points out that the gold lines on the upper side of the footstool relate 
to Cimabue in whose paintings and frescos this motif is everywhere to 
be found,® whereas we cannot point to a similar use in Sienese paint- 
ing. This evidence is pertinent, but it does not make a Florentine paint- 
ing of the Rucellai Madonna, any more than Cimabue’s Madonna in 
the Chiesa dei Servi in Bologna becomes a Sienese painting because the 
stuff on the back of the throne shows the circular ornament enclosing 
an eagle motif so beloved in Siena. 

Even were the details pointing to familiarity with Cimabue’s work 
more numerous than they actually are in the Rucellai Madonna, they 
could not disturb the fundamental recognition that we stand here be- 
fore a Sienese painting executed in Florence, and which has assumed, 
therefor, something of the Florentine manner, which, however, is fun- 
damentally Sienese in conception, structure and feeling. This, in fact, 
explains the great effect, the deep impression which this painting evi- 
dently exercised on Florentine masters. It is always the element of 
strangeness which charms us by its very divergence. 

There are Florentine paintings which clearly reflect this impression. 
They are all differentiated from the Rucellai Madonna, however, in 
that their manner and spirit are Florentine, although more or less influ- 


7 See O. Siren, “Tuscan Painting of the XIII Century,” Berlin, 1922, p. 301. 


8 Toesca loc. cit. This kind of hatching, however, may be seen also in the Altar of St. Peter in 
the Academie in Siena (No. 15) which is closely related to Guido da Siena. See Aubert, “Die Cimabue- 
Frage,” Leipzig, 1907, p. 106. 
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enced by the Sienese. Frankly we are yielding to a delusion if we re- 
late the Madonna of the Gualino Collection too closely to the painting 
in Santa Maria Novella,’ for the former is in spirit and manner a Flor- 
entine painting, although certainly not the work of Cimabue himself. 
We need only compare the heads of the Gualino Madonna and Cima- 
bue’s Trinita-Madonna to recognize that. That the Trinita-Madonna 
is Cimabue’s latest and most mature panel painting will hardly admit 
of dispute. The Gualino Madonna has been called an earlier Cimabue. 
Were this true this Master must have progressed from a tender sensi- 
tiveness to a powerful harshness, which assumption is nowhere borne 
out, in fact is everywhere contradicted by his works, including the As- 
sisi frescos. 

The master of the Gualino Madonna is a Florentine, whose relation- 
ship to the Master of the Magdalen is clearly evident; who stands 
close to Cimabue and who has been strongly influenced by Sienese 
paintings, among which the Rucellai Madonna must not be numbered, 
for the features of the Gualino Madonna do not resemble those of the 
panel in Santa Maria Novella nearly as closely as at first seems to be 
the case. The Gualino Madonna is even more primitive than Cimabue’s 
Madonna in the Chiesa dei Servi in Bologna. Perhaps we may assume 
the Gualino Master to have been a not undistinguished painter of Cim- 
abue’s circle who as a sensitive eclectic in late Dugento Florence ab- 
sorbed much of the Sienese spirit while remaining true to his Flor- 
entine lineage in his mode of expression, and who shows even more clear- 
ly than Cimabue himself a relationship to the style of the Master of 
the Magdalen. 

The Madonna in the Louvre, which came from S. Francesco in Pisa 
(Fig. 7), and is alternately attributed to Cimabue himself and to his 
School, stands nearest to the work of this master. One glance at the 
Trinita-Madonna proves the school assumption to be the correct one. 
This Louvre Madonna with her languid, almost dull appearance in 
which Sienese sensibility has become almost lacrymose is obviously 
closely related to the more interesting Gualino Madonna. The Rucellai 
and Trinita Madonnas were unquestionably her precursors. The fact 
that the haloes of the angels are cut across by the pillars of the throne 
with a complete recognition of the ranging of things one behind the 
other, is in itself sufficient evidence of a later date of origin. The rela- 
tionship to the Rucellai Madonna is most evident in the frame which 


9 See Siren, “Revue de L’Art,” vol. XLIX (1926), p. 73. Lionello Venturi, “Catalogo della Collezione 
Gualino,” Tiorino, 1926; also “Alcune opere della Collezione Gualino,” Milano-Roma, 1928, plate 6. 
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is obviously copied from the Florentine one. The throne, too, although 
closely related to Cimabue’s wooden thrones, has, under the influence 
of the Rucellai Madonna become lighter and more ornamental. The 
style and the technique, even on the decorations of the haloes suggest 
Cimabue’s workshop, but softened, robbed of power of expression. It is 
a style in its decadence. 

Here, too, the influence of the Master of the Magdalen can be clearly 
traced and the Sienese influence in this painting has long been recog- 
nized.” This Louvre picture is a proof of the power of Sienese influ- 
ence in Florentine territory. Even in Cimabue’s Trinita-Madonna we 
can find something of Sienese graciousness in the charming posture 
of the angels’ heads. 

The Rucellai Madonna became a powerful source of Sienese influ- 
ence on the banks of the Arno. Had the artist who painted it had a 
workshop in Florence for a number of years, and trained pupils there, 
we would find more of Sienese technique and of actual Sienese style 
in the paintings which reflect the influence of the Rucellai Madonna. 
Instead of this they are Florentine even to the decoration of the haloes. 
Nowhere do we find the Sienese feeling for line, nowhere the delicate 
tone gradations which lend so delicate a relief to the features of the 
Rucellai Madonna. What was seized upon, was the Sienese sensi- 
bility, the spirituality of expression, and this because their common 
source, the mantera bizantina nourished this tendency in Florence as 
well as in Siena. We find this tendency expressed even in the less sig- 
nificant pictures of the circle of the Master of the Magdalen. These 
identical tendencies developed in both cities, more strongly in Siena be- 
cause the peculiar quality of the Sienese soul found to a great meas- 
ure its expression therein. 

This is the drama which is linked to the sublimest, the most beautiful 
Madonna painting of the Italian Dugento — to the Rucellai Madon- 
na. It embodies in itself a section of Sienese art history for in this 
wonderful panel there is laid bare before our eyes that quality which is 
fundamentally Sienese and we are given to realize how quickly its in- 
fluence was made manifest. 


10 See Langton Douglas in his Crowe and Cavalcaselle edition of “The History of Painting in 
Italy,” vol. I (1903), pp. 182 and 187; also “History of Siena,” London, 1902, pp. 337 and 485. 
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REMBRANDT AND SAMUEL VAN HOOGSTRATEN 


By W. R. VALENTINER 
Detroit, Michigan 


AMUEL VAN HOOGSTRATEN, a pupil of Rembrandt during 

his middle period, had the good fortune to be born at a time of the 
highest flowering of an incomparable art epoch, to come of an artistic 
family, and to be from early youth in closest relationship with the great- 
est master of his age. He possessed a talent which is often associated 
with a young artist who grows up in a most favourable, cultivated en- 
vironment: a great ease in perceiving and reproducing what he had 
seen, a skilful adaptability to his model and an instinct for such effects 
in his art as especially attract the public. In addition he seems to have 
possessed qualities which make human beings agreeable in social inter- 
course and from the lack of which the serious artist so often suffers. 
His highly entertaining writings,’ which differ so greatly from those of 
the generally dry literature of an art-historical nature in his epoch, as 
well as his often excellent drawings, betray the fact that he was a born 
narrator, that he possessed an astonishingly many-sided education and 
knew how to make use of it at the right moment. He had seen a good 
deal of the world and had acquired a wide knowledge of ancient and 
modern writers. He could as easily improvise poems’ as paintings and 
was manifestly a brilliant companion. But he was also an excellent 
teacher and allowed the individuality of his pupils — whether they 
painted smooth or rough, as he himself said — full rein. He admitted 
the worth of other artists ; indeed, he had a remarkably sure eye for the 
significant in the art of the most different kinds of masters. His qual- 
ities of character left nothing to be desired. He lived temperately with- 
out depriving himself of occasional merry companionship. Devoted to 
art from youth on, he worked all his life with the same steadiness, con- 
ducted his work with judicious deliberation, observed rules and the- 
ories which he himself established and knew excellently how to inter- 
pret to an indifferent p’: lic his own and other artists’ works. In short, 
he possessed everything which, according to middle-class morals, made 
him a useful member of society. Therefore he could not fail to win suc- 


1 The most important, of which especial use is made in the following pages, is the one which ap- 
peared in 1678, “Inleyding tot de hooghe schoole der Schilderkonst.” 


2In 1654 he wrote the poem on the wedding of Mathijs Pompe van Slingeland; in 1666 there 
appeared in Hague his play “Dierijk en Dorothe.” The book “Schoone Rosalijn,” which appeared in 1650, 
contains six etchings by Hoogstraten. Compare C. Hofstede de Groot who gives an excellent compre- 
hensive biography of the artist in Thieme-Becker’s “Kiinstlerlexicon,” Vol. XVII, 1924. 
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cess from every side and to be popular as a person as well as an artist in 
all classes of society, up to the court circle. 

He possessed all the good qualities but one — the brilliant spark of a 
gifted temperament which enlivens the most insignificant work of his 
master. Had he possessed only a little of it, with his manifold practical 
and theoretical ability, he would have deserved an honorable place in 
the realm of Dutch art of a great period. But he is unfortunate. Taken 
all in all, he does not even reach the level of so capable a master as 
Nicolaes Maes, who, however, as a man must have been so much duller. 
This is at least true of Hoogstraten as a mature artist as he appears 
after his recognition at the Viennese court, where he was received in 
1651 after he had separated himself from Rembrandt. The works of 
this later period have been described often enough: the Peep Show pic- 
tures especially, which the naive public still enjoys® today in the Lon- 
don National Gallery and in the Bredius House in The Hague; the two 
group portraits in the Dordrecht Museum, before which one asks him- 
self how it is possible that Hoogstraten, who declared of Rembrandt’s 
Night Watch that all other guard pieces look like picture cards beside 
it, could himself have produced two such picture cards; the few genre 
pictures in the Rijksmuseum, in The Hague, in Lisbon, at Lord Dy- 
sart’s, etc., which, to be sure, are entertaining in motive, but dry and 
tiresome in execution; and finally the list of portraits of Hague and 
Dordrecht aristocrats, of which Hofstede de Groot rightly remarked 
that they are not even at the level of the portraits of the painter of 
fashions, such as Jan de Baen or Pieter Nason. 

But from this later work the youthful productions distinguish them- 
selves through their freshness of conception, their well observed effects 
of light and shade and their breadth of technic, to be sure all in the 
spirit of Rembrandt, of whom they are more a part than of Hoogstraten. 
These works are especially interesting because they show what a com- 
manding influence Rembrandt had upon his pupils so that they com- 
pletely surrendered their individualities, becoming so many reflections 
of certain sides of the master and enriching the picture of his character 
for us by small but valuable features. At the moment that Hoogstraten 
separated himself from Rembrandt, the brilliant reflected light in his 
art disappeared, and a dry, middle-class manner asserted itself in 
which nothing more is to be recognized of the promising idealism of 
his youth. 


‘ 8 Mme. C. Briére-Misme has devoted an excellent article to these pictures in “Gazette des Beaux 
rts,” 1925. 
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Samuel van Hoogstraten was born in Dordrecht on August 2, 1627, 
as the son of the artist Theodor van Hoogstraten. The father must have 
already possessed a general culture, as he had travelled several times 
to Italy. He became the first tutor of his astonishingly precocious son. 
Samuel himself later tells us that when he was still in children’s clothes 
he daubed colors which he himself had ground. As Goltzius already in 
his seventh year had filled the walls with his representations, our art- 
ist had also since his seventh year devoted himself most passionately 
to art. When his father died — Samuel was fourteen years old at the 
time — he had, as he said, already dedicated half his life to the goddess 
of art. The boy’s guardian tried to choose a lucrative vocation for him, 
but no opposition was able to turn him from the artist’s career. He 
even managed to obtain as his second teacher the greatest artist of 
the country who at that time stood at the height of his fame. 

He must have come to Rembrandt during the course of the year 1641 
and appears to have been apprenticed to him for an unusually long 
time. The apprentice period proper, which usually lasted three years, 
may, to be sure, have been over in 1644. In this year is dated the 
first work of Hoogstraten that is known to us, the portrait of a boy in 
Bredius House (Fig. 1), and as it bears the monogram of the artist, he 
must, according to the judgment of his master, have already been so 
independent that he granted him the right to sign and to sell the picture 
under his own name. But the pictures which we know of the following 
years to 1649, still attest so real a relation to Rembrandt that it is diffi- 
cult to assume that he did not remain in the closest proximity to the 
master. However, it is manifest that on April 12, 1648, he was in his 
home city of Dordrecht where he was baptized as a Mennonite. But 
one may assume that he still visited Rembrandt more than once after- 
ward before he set out* on his journey to Vienna on May 16, 1651. At 
any rate, we may assume upon the grounds of the relation of his paint- 
ings and drawings to those of Rembrandt, an activity in the master’s 
atelier until after the middle of the 40’s, perhaps until 1648. This ac- 
cords with the idea which he advocates in his writings of the necessity 
for a long period of apprenticeship. “No one should venture,” he re- 
marked, “to consider himself a master too soon: Primaticcio served 
under his teacher, Giulio Romano, six years; Taddeo Gaddi twenty- 
four under his teacher, Giotto; but the famous Pamphilius stipulates 
ten years as the time which his pupils must serve.” Because the ancient 


4 This journey, upon which he observed the dreadful after-effects of the Thirty Years’ War in 
Germany, has been described in detail in a poem in his “Inleyding.” 
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writers are always the highest court for Hoogstraten, he might be here 
reproducing his own ideas. Finally, if he may be regarded as having 
ended his apprenticeship about the year 1647, he was still only twenty 
years old. 

Hoogstraten later remembered with pleasure his apprenticeship to 
Rembrandt and was a grateful pupil all his life. In the first chapter of 
his work he lays stress upon how important it is for a beginning artist 
to choose a good teacher, for the recollections of his apprenticeship are 
the strongest of his life. Not everyone has the fortune to imbibe art like 
nourishing milk in youth with a great master in the company of clever 
fellow-pupils — he mentions in another place the names Fabritius and 
Furnerius. On other occasions also he speaks only with respect of his 
master, even when he recollects that he was occasionally treated se- 
verely: “It happened that I had become ill-tempered over a correction 
of the master, and without eating and drinking, nourished only by tears, 
did not cease in my efforts until I had made good my failure.” When 
Hoogstraten once quoted a word of Rembrandt’s, he did it to show how 
judiciously the master directed his pupils mentally. After the custom 
of pupils, he liked to bother the master with too many questions about 
the origin of things. Whereupon the master wisely set him right with 
the words: “Take it as a rule to use properly what you already know; 
then will you come to know early enough the hidden things about 
which you ask.” Thus Rembrandt kept the young Hoogstraten from 
unnecessary speculation, to which he all too much leaned, encouraging 
him now and then to steady practical advancement in his work. 

Hoogstraten came to Rembrandt at a time when the master was 
working on the Night Watch; and it is scarcely a coincidence if, in his 
Inleyding, he deemed just this work worthy of a short consideration, 
while he otherwise only very seldom mentions paintings of contem- 
porary masters.” He emphasized the fact that Rembrandt had paid 
more attention to the carrying out of his idea of composition than to 
the reproduction of likenesses. Still, he believed that, as assailable as it 
might be in its idea, it outlives all other group portraits, for it is so 
picturesque in its design, so forceful in composition, and so powerful 


5 How strong Hoogstraten’s youthful impressions in Rembrandt’s house were can be seen from the 
fact that he mentions several works of Rembrandt, as well as other artists, which were in Rem- 
brandt’s collection at that time, such as The Shipwreck of Peter by Aertgen van Leiden, named in 
Rembrandt’s inventory of 1658, or Hero and Leander by Rubens, which it can be proved was owned 
by Rembrandt from 1637 to 1644 (C. Hofstede de Groot, “Rembrandt Urkunden,” No. 54). We are 
likewise frequently reminded of Rembrandt’s art possessions by the mention of the engravings of 
Schongauer and Israel van Meckenem, Diirer’s “Theory of Proportion,” paintings of Brouwer and Her- 
cules Segers, etc. If Hoogstraten could have also become acquainted with works of this kind in Dutch 
collections, it is scarcely accidental that his knowledge strikingly coincides with Rembrandt’s interests. 
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Fic. 4. Samuet vAN HoocstraTeN: PorTRAIT OF A Boy 


Fic. 3. Samuet van Hoocstraten: Boy READING 


Private Possession, Berlin Private Possession, London 
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in execution that beside it related paintings have the effect of playing 
cards. To be sure, he regretted that Rembrandt did not employ some- 
what more light. If Hoogstraten also mentions in another place that 
Rembrandt’s peculiar field had been the clair obscure and especially the 
representation of shadow, produced through hidden sources of light, he 
might have had in mind especially the works of the master from the first 
half and the middle of the forties, in which great shadows are shown 
quite frequently, as for instance in the Holy Family, called The Cradle, 
in Downton Castle, painted about 1644, or upon the etched portrait of 
Jan Cornelis Silvius of 1646, upon which the outstretched hand of the 
person represented casts a similar shadow to that of the Banning Coq 
of the Night Watch. 

Hoogstraten’s style, as we first encounter it in two boy portraits and 
the portrait of a baby® from the years 1644 and 1645, is in complete 
accordance with the moderate clair obscure effect and the unobtrusive 
characteristics which are expressed in Rembrandt’s art in these years. 
Two of the boy portraits, that of the Bredius House, dated 1644, and that 
of the Liechtenstein gallery (Fig. 2) bearing the date 1645, are evi- 
dently self-portraits, as is proved by a comparison with the attested 
self-portrait of a later period upon one of the Dordrecht group por- 
traits and with the Munich study for the etched self-portrait in the 
“Tnleyding.” If Hoogstraten remarks in his book that self-portraits are 
of such great value to the artist as psychological studies, in that he is 
the spectator and model, he probably cited, as he so often did, the ideas 
of Rembrandt, for whom self-portraits were a part of the tasks of life. 
Evidently it was he who gave to his pupils the impulse to the habit of 
self-representation, and from whom they took over the idea of portray- 
ing themselves in picturesque costumes, like Flinck, Bol, Maes, Aert de 
Gelder, etc. ; Hoogstraten also chose for the two self-portraits a make-up 
in the style of Rembrandt, in one of which he is shown with a gold chain 
with medallions about his neck, and in the other with an ermine collar 
and a velvet cap decorated with pearls. From a technical standpoint 
we observe in the portrait of the Liechtenstein gallery a progress, insofar 

_as the execution is done more carefully, and is less heavy and baroque 
than in the portrait in Bredius House, which, however, astonishes us as 
the performance of a seventeen-year old. So also the features of the 
not beautiful but attractive boy’s head of the later portrait are some- 
what more regular and more roundly formed and softer in their curves. 


6 The portrait of a baby (oval 28” x 2314’”), dated 1645 and signed with the monogram, is in the 
collection of Mr. Theodore W. Ward, London. 
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Not much later are two other portraits of boys, one, signed with the 
monogram in private possession in Germany (Fig. 3), the other, not 
signed, but quite characteristic in the hands of a London art dealer 
(Fig. 4). 

I believe one can recognize the type of the young Hoogstraten as we 
know him from the picture in the Liechtenstein gallery, in the head of a 
study of a nude which was done in Rembrandt’s atelier at about the 
same time and is preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum (Fig. 5). 
It is undoubtedly connected with the studies of nude figures (B. 193 
and 196) which were etched by Rembrandt and dated 1646, and that 
the time of its execution is the middle of the 40’s is evidenced also by 
the fact that the pendant to this study of a nude figure is a preliminary 
drawing to a Sacrifice of Abraham, a motive with which Rembrandt 
was occupied about 1645 (see the etching B. 34). In my book on Nico- 
laes Maes I assumed that the two studies of nude figures in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum were probably executed by this artist since they 
did not seem to convincingly reveal in their details the freedom of 
Rembrandt’s brush strokes. If one, however, compares the illustrated 
sheet with a pupil’s drawing of the same nude figure (Bonnat Collec- 
tion, Louvre) , which was evidently done at the same sitting by an artist 
of the rank of Maes and was not known to me at the time I[ wrote on 
Maes, the superiority appears so great that it seems to me not impos- 
sible that the drawing is after all Rembrandt’s own work. At any rate, 
the resemblance of the head to that of the Liechtenstein portrait is suffi- 
ciently great for us to conclude that the young Hoogstraten occasionally 
sat as a model for Rembrandt and his other pupils. The particular 
characteristics of young Hoogstraten’s features are the broad outlines 
of the chin-bones which give the face the oblong-rectangular form, the 
straight eyebrows, the somewhat turned-up nose which is thickened at 
the end, with open nostrils, the remarkably high upper lip, the broad 
mouth with voluptuous lips, and the low pointed chin, whose formation 
casts a strong shadow below the underlip. In the head of the study of 
the nude figure we encounter all of these peculiarities, together with the 
long, smoothly falling hair. The same young man, i.e. Hoogstraten, 
seems to us to have served as the model for the nude figure studies in 
the L. Bonnat collection in the Louvre (Fig. 6) and in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris, which are indirectly connected with the etchings 
of Rembrandt of 1646 (B. 193, 194, 196), which were done at the same 
time. The resemblance to the two self-portraits of Hoogstraten stands 
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Fic. 8. Samuet vAN HoocstrATEN: LIBERATION OF PETER 


Private Collection, Berlin 
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out more plainly in the drawings than in the etchings, in which Rem- 
brandt was more concerned with reproducing the atmosphere playing 
around the body than in bringing out the resemblance to the model. 
In order to prove this statement, let us compare the head of the standing 
nude figure with the portrait in the Bredius House and the head of the 
sitting nude figure with that of the portrait in the Liechtenstein gallery. 
Everywhere the peculiarities of the young man’s body are brought out 
plainly, especially the broadness of the chest and the singular shoulders 
with their remarkably horizontal shape. By the way, the authorship of 
Rembrandt is itself not quite certain in these two studies of nude per- 
sons ; the position of the figures is somewhat different from that in the 
etching, and since we know at least in one case a second study: (Alber- 
tina, Vienna, reproduced in my book on Maes, p. 23), which, by the 
boldness of execution as well as by the complete agreement of the posi- 
tion of the figure with that of the etching must be considered as an 
actual preliminary study by Rembrandt, it is quite possible that the 
studies in question were drawn by Rembrandt’s best pupils who were 
so strongly influenced by him that their works done at that time show 
scarcely any difference from those of the master. 

Now it need not astonish any one that the young Hoogstraten should 
have occasionally served as a model for Rembrandt and his pupils. 
Why should not the artists in this way have made the search for a paid 
model easy? But it is interesting to know since it would prove that 
Hoogstraten at that time still worked in Rembrandt’s atelier. This may 
be further proved by some drawings of Hoogstraten, for instance, the 
sheet with the appearance of the angel to Abraham in the possession of 
F. Mueller in Amsterdam’ which is evidently connected with a painting 
of the same motive by Rembrandt formerly in the collection of A. 
Janssen, Amsterdam, of 1646, a painting after which there perhaps 
exists even a hasty copy by Hoogstraten.* 

Perhaps in the same year there was executed a charming and fre- 
quently reproduced drawing which allows us an insight into Rem- 
brandt’s atelier and represents the master with his pupils drawing from 
the model (Fig. 7). This drawing in Weimar, which until now was con- 
sidered the work of an unknown Rembrandt pupil, was, in my opinion, 
done by none other than Hoogstraten, as is evidenced by a comparison 
with some other certain drawings of the artist, for example, the Liber- 


7 Illustrated in “Rembrandt, Handzeichnungen,” Klassiker der Kunst I, foreword, p. 23, III. 
8 Compare the footnote to No. 12 of the “Rembrandt Handzeichnungen.” 
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ation of Peter, which is illustrated here (Fig. 8): compare especially 
the related hatching in the background, the sudden thickening of the 
lines shown in the contours and shadows of the figures in the fore- 
ground, and the clumsy drawing of the feet. Judging from the age of 
Rembrandt as he appears in the drawings, the sheet must have been 
done about the middle of the 40’s, and its connection with Rembrandt’s 
etching of a related subject, in which the artist has represented himself 
drawing a nude figure from a standing female model, points to the time 
around 1646. 

Also betraying the closest relations to Rembrandt is the significant 
etching of Hoogstraten done about 1645-46 reproducing the bearded 
head of a Jew with a fur cap which, according to the inscription, repre- 
sents “Jan van Leyden, Koning tot Muenster (Fig. 9).” This Jan van 
Leyden is the well-known Anabaptist who introduced into Muenster 
at the time of the Reformation the “Kingdom of Zion” with polygamy 
and other extravagances and who was tortured to death in 1536 after 
the return of the bishop of Muenster. It is interesting to observe that 
this Anabaptist still enjoyed a certain esteem in Holland even after a 
hundred years, especially in the Rembrandt circle. As is well known, 
Rembrandt, according to a rather dependable source (Baldinucci), was 
a Mennonite and Hoogstraten also allowed himself to be baptised as 
a Mennonite in 1648 but was, however, expelled from the congrega- 
tion of the Mennonites in 1656 when he married Sara van Balen in 
Dordrecht. 

This alleged portrait of Jan van Leyden has a peculiar significance. 
It is, of course, not an authentic portrait of this Anabaptist; neither 
does it show any resemblance to his portraits nor does it reproduce him 
at his right age, for Jan van Leyden died at the age of twenty-six, while 
Hoogstraten’s etching reproduces a man in his forties. The represented 
man is a Jewish model who was often used by Rembrandt, and the 
etching was made after the study of a head by Rembrandt, of which 
there are a whole series of replicas — the two best ones being found in 
the galleries of the Louvre and in Kassel (Fig. 10), while some others 
like the specimen in Mr. Edgar Speyer’s collection, New York, are of 
excellent quality and executed, beyond doubt, in Rembrandt’s atelier. 
These duplications can scarcely be explained otherwise than by the as- 
sumption that the demand for this portrait, which passed as that of Jan 
van Leyden, was considerable and that Rembrandt had it reproduced 
by his pupils upon the receipt of orders. 
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Fic. 12. SAMUEL VAN HoocstraTEN: THE UNBELIEVING THOMAS 


Formerly Ssomoff Collection, St. Petersburg 
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We are enabled to follow Hoogstraten’s activity from year to year in 
connection with the art of his master. Although no direct connection 
can be established, in the garden picture with two portrayed figures 
of the year 1647,’ the composition as well as the light effect are too orig- 
inal to attribute them to an inspiration of Hoogstraten alone. His 
etching The Israelites Before Pontius Pilate, dated 1648, is quite con- 
genial to Rembrandt both in the individual types and in technic; and 
the reproduction of the populace is also characteristic, although the 
agitated Pontius Pilate is quite lacking the dignity and animation 
which Rembrandt was in the habit of giving to this figure. 

From the following year, 1649, however, is preserved to us a repre- 
sentation that evidences again a demonstrable connection to a compo- 
sition of Rembrandt, the painting with the representation of the un- 
believing Thomas, which was formerly in the Ssomoff collection in 
Petersburg (Fig. 12). Curious to relate, this picture, which is cited by 
Hofstede de Groot in the above mentioned collection with the correct 
designation and dating 1649 appeared some years ago on the Parisian 
art market with a false Rembrandt signature. The composition and the 
technic are indeed so closely related to Rembrandt that several scholars 
were deceived, although a related drawing of the same motive in the 
printroom in Amsterdam, which bears the authentic signature of Hoog- 
straten, should have pointed to him as the creator of the painting in 
question. 

Strangely enough, we encounter among Rembrandt’s etchings (B 89) 
an identical composition with the representation of the unbelieving 
Thomas dated 1650 (not 1654 as H. Singer reads it) (Fig. 11). It is so 
closely related to the painting of Hoogstraten of 1649 that it is scarcely 
possible that one composition could be independent of the other. It is, 
of course, quite unthinkable that Rembrandt should have borrowed 
from the uninventive Hoogstraten. We must therefore assume that 
Hoogstraten knew a drawing done by Rembrandt which was, as it were, 
a preliminary study to the etching mentioned. Indeed, Rembrandt has 
repeatedly used the motive of the unbelieving Thomas in drawings, as 
is evidenced by a sheet in the Amsterdam collection (about 1650), by 
two sheets in the Munich collection and the Bonnat collection in the 
Louvre (about 1655-58), and also at an earlier time, about 1630, as is 
demonstrated by a drawing in the National Museum in Stockholm. The 
drawing in the Amsterdam print room stands out from the others, as 


® Reproduced in Arr 1n America, June, 1928. 
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especially related to Hoogstraten’s composition, though not so striking 
as the etching, so that there is still the possibility that there once existed 
a drawing of Rembrandt more closely related to Hoogstraten’s compo- 
sition which now, however, has been lost. That Hoogstraten, in spite 
of all his cleverness in absorbing the ideas of his master, was unable to 
give the visionary character to the scene that Rembrandt did, needs 
not be emphasized. 

If we, therefore, can trace Hoogstraten’s connections to Rembrandt 
until the time of his journey to Vienna, there is no reason to assume that 
he should not also have been friends with the master after his return 
in 1654. We believe that we know several drawings from the 50’s which 
still demonstrate Hoogstraten’s dependence upon his teacher. In one 
case it can be demonstrated in a more specific way: in the Munich 
print room there is a masterly pen-and-ink drawing of Rembrandt’s 
with an unusual motive, for whose reproduction there was needed the 
genius and visionary power of a Rembrandt — The Vision of St. Peter, 
which is mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, Chapter 10. St. Peter 
lies drowsy upon the ground, but is suddenly roused from his slumber 
when two angels appear to him, presenting in a cloth a camel, a uni- 
corn, a lion and a pig. To judge from other drawings and paintings, 
especially the Matthew in the Louvre dated 1661, the drawing can, for 
stylistic reasons, which to discuss in full space does not allow, be dated 
with considerable certainty from the year 1660 or 1661. The same 
representation has been produced by Hoogstraten in a colored drawing 
in the National Museum in Stockholm (illustrated in the first Alber- 
tina publication, No. 968) in a conception so congenial to Rembrandt 
that there can be no doubt that Hoogstraten knew and used the draw- 
ing mentioned above. This connection to Rembrandt, which brings us 
to the time of about 1660, is the last one that can be demonstrated. 
For after his return from England, where he stayed from 1662 to 1666, 
Hoogstraten’s style begins to develop that unpleasant hardness and 
empty virtuosity which removed him more and more from the spirit of 
Rembrandt. 

Did Rembrandt and Hoogstraten meet each other about 1660 in 
Amsterdam or Dordrecht, the home-city of Hoogstraten? We know 
through recent investigations conducted by Hofstede de Groot” that 
Rembrandt in 1660 or 1661 portrayed the married couple, Jacob Trip 
and Margaretha de Geer in Dordrecht and again, in 1661, Margaretha 


10 De portretten van het echtpaar Jacob Trip en Margaretha de Geer, in “Oud Holland,” 1928, p. 225. 
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alone. Dr. de Groot regards it as possible that on account of these im- 
portant commissions Rembrandt betook himself to Dordrecht and pre- 
sumably in connection with this undertook the voyage to England 
which is mentioned in English sources (Vertue) where he is said to 
have stayed sixteen to eighteen months.” It is quite likely that Rem- 
brandt and Hoogstraten met each other during this sojourn in Dor- 
drecht because Hoogstraten was well known among the upper classes 
of this city; he possibly made at that time the drawing of the Vision of 
St. Peter and gave it to Hoogstraten. And when we remember that 
Hoogstraten moved to London in May of the following year, it does not 
appear impossible that Rembrandt’s voyage to England was in some 
way connected with that of Hoogstraten and that the two artists at 
least met each other in London. 


DETROIT’S BRONZE MAITREYA 


By Benjamin Marcu 
Detroit, Mich. 


MONG accessions added to the Asiatic division of The Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts in recent months is a bronze Buddhist image (Fig. 

1), probably a Maitreya, which though several times discussed in print’ 
has still some features of interest requiring description and comment. 
The Detroit figure is forty-five and three-quarter inches in height, 
of a bronze which is a greenish-black in color except in the flesh parts 
which have been fire-gilt, and the hair in which are traces of blue pig- 
ment. The gilding is in fairly good condition except on the feet; there 
are a few slight traces of a gilt textile design of clouds on the garment 
and a swastika on the breast, though this gilding is of a different texture 
from that on the face, hands and feet. The image stands with feet parted 
and hands in the abhaya and vara mudras. The rather chunky and real- 
istically modelled body is revealed by the clinging robe which hangs 


11 Hofstede de Groot, “Oud Holland,” XV, p. 193. H. M. Hind, “Rembrandt’s Etchings,” London, 
1912, p. 2. 


1L, Adam, “Der Cicerone,” Vol. XX, 1928, pp. 167-170. “The Art News,” 9 March, 1929, pp. 1, 4. 
J. Hackin, “Eastern Art,” 1928, No. 2, pp. 109-116. A. Salmony, “Eastern Art,” 1929, No. 4, pp. 224-230. 
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from a collar close about the neck, drapes loosely over the arms, and 
ends high enough above the ankles to display two undergarments. A 
distinctive feature is the representation of folds in the robe by ridges 
having no organic relation to the true nature of the presumptive fabric 
of the garment. Over the chest and abdomen these folds depend in loops 
concentered upon a point just below the collar above the sternum. 
One is immediately reminded of the splendid Maitreya in the collection 
of the Metropolitan Museum,’ and indeed these two figures are the only 
ones of their style, size and material which have so far been reported. 

Images with these characteristics of posture and garment belong to 
the “sandalwood” or Udayana type, which has been described and dis- 
cussed by Hackin and Salmony.’ Tradition has it that while the Buddha 
was preaching in the heavens for the benefit of his mother, King Uday- 
ana caused an image to be made of sandalwood in his likeness. This 
legendary portrait figure is the alleged prototype of the class of statues 
we are considering. The center of the drapery loops is commonly under 
the right shoulder in the Indian and Central Asian examples, and above 
the sternum in China, but it is characteristic of the type that these loops 
are plastically presented as ridges. Examples of the Udayana image are 
found in widely distributed geographic and chronological areas; no- 
tably in colossal statues from the third century in the caves of Bamiyan; 
in pre-Gupta figures from Mathura; in fifth-century caves of Yiin- 
kang; in the Metropolitan Maitreya, dated 486 (Fig. 3) ; in T’ang caves 
of Lung-men; in the ninth-century wooden figure in Seiryoji, Kyoto; 
and in later Tibetan figures.* 

Although the original Udayana image of the story was a portrait of 
the historic Buddha, later figures of the type may not, apparently, in- 
variably be so identified. In Yiin-kang one of these figures appears as 
an attendant Bodhisattva.’ The Metropolitan image is epigraphically 
designated as a Maitreya, and an eighteenth-century Tibetan statuette 
shown by M. Hackin seems unquestionably an Avalokitesvara. 

It will be observed that in most of the images mentioned and in the 
type generally the ridges over the upper arm tend to swing upward to 
join the collar, as in the Seiryoji example; or to thin out with a flat sur- 
face, since the backs of free-standing figures are usually quite plain. 


2S. C. Bosch Reitz, “Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art,” Vol. XXI, 1926, pp. 236-240. 


8 See above, Note. 1. 


4 See plates illustrating M. Hackin’s article above cited; and for Lung-men, Tokiwa and Sekino, 
“Buddhist Monuments in China,” Vol. II, Pl. 57. 


5 Tokiwa and Sekino, op. cit., Vol. II, Pl. 47; Siren, op. cit., Pl. 54. 
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Likewise the ridges are for the most part simply triangular or semi- 
circular in cross section. There is, however, another type of ridge-fold, 
bisected or trisected longitudinally by a groove or grooves, ending in 
pronounced forks on the upper arm, which seems to constitute a sub- 
type related to seated figures with the Udayana style of garment and to 
one or two other figures of quite different character, definitely local 
chronologically, and probably geographically, which has not hitherto 
specifically been remarked. The following examples of this stylistic 
variation may be cited: 

A. Stone Bodhisattva attendant on the left of the great Buddha in 
Yiin-kang, Udayana type, fifth century.’ 

B. Stone Buddha of Udayana type on a stele dated 500 c.e.° 

C. Bronze Maitreya, Udayana type, dated 486 c.z., Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. (Fig. 3.) 

D. Stone standing Buddha in posture like Udayana figures, but with 
slightly different robe, on a stele dated 502 c.k." 

E. Stone seated Buddha with robe of Udayana type and hands in 
dhyana mudra, attributed to Northern Wei, Yiin-kang.* 

F. Stone seated Buddha with Udayana type of robe, pendant legs 
crossed at ankles, hands in dharmacakra mudra, on a stele dated 578 
c.E., Prince Li’s Household Museum, Seoul, Korea.° 

G. Stone seated Buddha, hands in dhyana mudra, Udayana type of 
robe, attributed to Northern Chou; Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.” 

H. Bronze statuette of seated Buddha, chest and right arm bare, 
dated 565 c.r.” 

I. The Detroit bronze statue. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 

These with the exception of a few undated bronze statuettes credibly 
assigned to the sixth century, of which one if shown in figure 4, repre- 
sent the range of this style as so far noted in the photographs and pub- 
lications available. 

Now let us examine the geographical distribution. A and E are in the 
caves of Yiin-kang in northern Shansi. B, D, F and G are assigned to 
Shensi in Sirén’s work. H is of the Northern Ch’i dynasty, hence prob- 


6 Siren, “Buddhist Monuments in China,” Pl. 119. 
7 Siren, op. cit., Pl. 120. 

8 Siren, op. cit., Pl. 43. 

9 Siren, op. cit., Pl. 277A. 

10 Siren, op. cit., Pl. 277B. 

11 Siren, op. cit., Pl. 279C. 











ably from Shansi. The Metropolitan’s Maitreya is reported to have 
come from the neighborhood of Tatungfu, the old Wei capital, and site 
of the Yiin-kang caves. Thus we see that all of these appear to be ex- 
amples from the northwest, from Shensi and northern Shansi. It is 
noteworthy that none have been encountered in the reproductions of 
cave groups other than Yiin-kang. 

Chronologically we find the distribution similarly localized. Though 
the Udayana image is found from India northward and eastward, from 
the third century to modern times, this special variant is found in dated 
or datable pieces in a period little more than a century in duration. 
The Yiin-kang figure, which may be regarded as the prototype, is un- 
doubtedly of the fifth century. The Metropolitan Maitreya seems to be 
of this period even though the inscription has been questioned. Of the 
other dated examples cited above all are of the sixth century, the latest, 
F, belonging to the year 578. 

The Detroit figure, which bears no date, obviously belongs to this 
special sub-group characterized by ridge-folds longitudinally bisected or 
trisected, with the folds on the upper arm ending in pronounced forks. 
More rigid stylization of these ridge-folds, combined with a more realis- 
tic modelling of torso, thighs and feet, suggests that it is perhaps to be 
considered the last of the series in point of time. The rather stocky body 
is more often to be found in the late sixth century and the T’ang period. 
The eyes with nearly similar curves in upper and lower lids and the 
eyebrows meeting above the nose begin to be common in the late sixth 
century and prevail in the seventh. The columnar as opposed to the 
horizontally creased neck is an earlier characteristic found commonly 
in Yiin-kang and rarely in Lung-men, though this feature has little 
practical value for dating. Taking all of these facts into consideration 
we are inclined to assign the Detroit figure to the first few years of the 
seventh century and say that with it the creative production of figures 
with this special characteristic ridge-fold ends. The word “creative” 
is used advisedly, for an eighteenth-century lacquered wood statuette 
of the Udayana type, with the special features described for our sub- 
class and with hair much like the Detroit figure, has just been obtained 
by the author. It is, however, so stupidly done, the ridge-folds so grace- 
lessly manipulated and prolonged, the whole thing so obviously imi- 
tative, that it has no bearing on the point of this discussion. 

Two further peculiarities of the Detroit figure must be examined. 
One is the marking on the hands and the other the arrangement of the 
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hair. Unfortunately most published reproductions are not fine enough 
to give competent evidence concerning the details of hands. We can, 
however, distinguish two main types of treatment of the palm, one in 
which the capillary lines of the hand are incised and one in which the 
higher elevations are indicated. Until better data are available a gen- 
eralization comparing the two types can hardly be made, but it would 
seem that in sculpture the second variety, emphasizing the mounts, 
tends to be earlier, and it is by far the most common form in the paint- 
ings of Central Asia and Tun-huang as illustrated by von LeCog and 
Stein. The treatment of the hand of the Metropolitan Maitreya (Fig. 
5b) is characteristic of a number of figures of the fifth and sixth century, 
and hence raises no question. The hand of the Detroit figure (Fig. 5a) 
is apparently unique. In the first the flatter modelling of the palm makes 
the line circumscribing what in the nomenclature of palmistry is called 
the lunar mount one of some functional significance. In the Detroit 
statue the rounder and more naturalistic modelling robs the four in- 
scribed lines of the palm of all functional purpose and leaves us at a loss 
to explain them except by the analogy with the hands of painted figures 
such as that shown in Figure 5c and Figure 5d; the latter from a mural 
in Kizil assigned to a period before 700,” and the former from a Tun- 
huang banner of primitive style and unassigned date.” 

The hair of the Detroit figure, the second of the special peculiarities 
mentioned above, also bears closer analogy to graphic than to plastic 
representation. Indeed no exact plastic prototype for it has yet been 
found. From two rings that were obviously boxes for inlays of some 


12 A, von LeCogq, “Die Buddhistische Spatantike,” Vol. VI, Pl. 20a. 
18 A, Stein, “Serindia,” Vol. IV, Pl. LXXXVII (Ch. lvi. 003). 
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sort, on the front part of the head and the ushnisha, concentric bands 
about one inch in width are described, and these bear wavy radial in- 
cisions, narrow and close together. Or, putting it another way, from the 
two centers mentioned, fine compact wavy incised lines radiate, inter- 
rupted transversely by more or less circular lines concentered upon the 
same points and about an inch apart. While the detail is skillfully han- 
dled it lacks somewhat of the boldness that is characteristic of the rest 
of the figure. One can speculate at length as to the reasons for these 
lines in the hands and the hair. If the modeller made the head smooth 
like the stone prototype of Yiin-kang, and another hand finishing the 
piece from a sketch was responsible for the engraving, we may have a 
valid explanation for what otherwise does not fit into the style scheme 
of Chinese plastic art as now known to us. 

After all of these questions have been weighed and considered, how- 
ever, the piece itself remains, impressive in its sturdy dignity, full-bodied 
and vigorous but restrained, graceful in the rhythms of its garment, 
withal a work of no mean art. 


THE PORTRAITS OF WASHINGTON FROM LIFE 


By Freperic FaircHILD SHERMAN 


New York City 


OW many artists produced portraits of Washington from life in 

miniature, silhouette, pen and ink, pencil, crayon, oil and sculp- 
ture will probably never be accurately known. There are numerous por- 
traits in various media, unattributed, that may very well have been 
made from life and probably a number by recognized artists that are 
now lost. That the Stuart portrait of the Athenaeum type is generally 
accepted as the best representation is evidenced by the fact of its popu- 
larity, it having been in continued use upon our currency for many 
years and copied by any number of other artists to meet the public 
demand. However it is at least open to question whether it is really 
the most faithful or indeed the best likeness. Martha Washington pre- 
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Fic. 3. Cuinese Bronze Maitreya 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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ferred the artist’s first portrait, the Vaughn picture, now owned by 
Thomas B. Clarke, Esqr., and Stuart himself thought Houdon’s bust 
the best portrait ever made. Stuart made numerous replicas of both the 
Vaughn and Athenaeum portraits, though none are exactly copies, 
there being minor changes always that distinguish each canvas as an 
individual work in itself. In these replicas there is a well marked tend- 
ency to eliminate the lines in the face and to soften the expression, re- 
sulting finally in a countenance courtly, gracious and benign. He seems 
to have proceeded upon much the same appraisal of public opinion as 
the modern photographer, who retouches his negatives in order to elimi- 
nate whatever interferes with a pleasing result. The popular estimate of 
his portrayal as well as the general approval of the work of the photog- 
rapher proves, not that they are the most faithful portraits, but simply 
that the general public accepts unquestioning whatever is most pleasing, 
without troubling even to try to determine its value, artistic or other- 
wise. Judge David Sherman Boardman (1768-1864) of Connecticut, 
who had unusual opportunities of observing Washington at close range 
upon three occasions, and who wrote a graphic account of Washington’s 
personal appearance, said that he thought there was a fault in Stuart’s 
portrait, the face being too fleshy; and he added that Judge Bushrod 
Washington, the General’s favorite nephew, told him that he thought 
the face too fat. Judge Boardman considered the profile of the Houdon 
bust engraved by Asher B. Durand and published in Sparks’ Writings 
of Washington the best likeness. Washington himself said of a profile 
made from life by Madame DeBrehan, sister of the French minister, in 
1789, that it was “exceedingly like the original,” and in Tuckerman’s 
Character and Portraits of Washington there is reproduced a minia- 
ture, there attributed to Copley. This miniature is now at the Metropol- 
itan Museum, erroneously attributed to Charles Wilson Peale. Wash- 
ington, then a Colonel of Colonial troops, visited Boston when twenty- 
three, in 1755, leaving Alexandria, February 4, and returning March 23. 
This portrait, representing him at that age (the earliest likeness known), 
is unquestionably from the hand of Copley and must have been painted 
during that visit. Certainly Wilson Peale, then but fourteen, could not 
have painted it. Copley, who was a remarkably precocious artist, paint- 
ing a portrait of his step-brother, Charles Pelham, when he was but 
fifteen and another of Dr. De Mountfort in 1753, was already a recog- 
nized portrait painter in 1755 ; furthermore the workmanship (technic) 

and coloring of this miniature are unmistakably his and the size of the 
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ivory approximates very closely that of others from his hand. Washing- 
ton gave this miniature to his niece, Harriet, afterward Mrs. Parks, of 
West Virginia, and he presumably must have considered it a good like- 
ness. 

John Ramage, the Irish goldsmith and miniaturist, made two minia- 
tures of Washington in 1789 for Mrs. Washington, the General in his 
diary on October 3 noting that he sat to the artist “near two hours 
today.” The one Mrs. Washington chose, and which she later presented 
to a member of the family, reveals more of the authoritative character 
of the man than the other, in which the face is flaccid with age and 
spiritless in expression. Of the latter the artist made a replica. Colonel 
William Washington, another of the General’s nephews, presented to 
one James Henry Stevens a silhouette taken from life by Samuel 
Folwell in the late 1790’s, on which he wrote that it was “said to be 
a correct likeness.” 

The portrait that impresses me most as a probably correct likeness 
fortunately shows Washington in the prime of life, at forty-four, as he 
appeared when reviewing the American forces on Boston Common in 
1776. It was made by a young Bostonian, Nathaniel Fullerton, from 
sketches made at that time, almost twenty years before the Vaughn 
portrait and thirteen years before the Ramage miniature. This likeness, 
a miniature, reproduced herewith from the engraving by George G. 
Smith, made in 1851, shows a face deeply marked and lined by the cares 
and responsibilities of his position. The decision and authority of his 
character is evident in the very manner in which the head is held and 
the unswerving glance. Washington was a fine horseman, and one 
would never doubt it looking at this portrait— any more than one 
would question his personal bravery. The face is that of a man one 
would hesitate to start an argument with or to meet with sword or 
pistol. Fullerton, the artist, was tubercular and lived but a few years 
after this miniature was painted, though fortunately long enough to 
make at least two replicas. The present whereabouts of both the original 
and the replicas, however, is unknown. This miniature was published 
in the 1850’s, with the opinions of over twenty individuals who had seen 
Washington, and who all spoke of it as a truthful likeness. 

One of the curious idiosyncracies of human nature is that the youth- 
ful artist reproduces as nearly photographically as he may whatever 
he draws, landscape or portrait. Because of this fact, if for no other, a 
portrait by a young draughtsman is almost invariably a more literal and 
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exact likeness than one by an older, more experienced and better painter. 
The older artist is generally either disposed to idealize his sitter or in- 
fluenced in the painting of his portrait by the work of his contempo- 
raries. Fullerton’s miniature of Washington was painted when he was 
a mere youth and the chances are altogether I think that it is the most 
truthful of all the portraits. Of the others all that were not the work of 
older men were influenced by familiarity with those of older men, es- 
pecially the Stuart portraits. Conversely it is equally curious and true 
that the remembrance of the aged of the people and incidents connected 
with their youth and early manhood is more reliable than those of 
younger people, who are more concerned with current events. For that 
reason the fact that Fullerton’s miniature is endorsed by so many eld- 
erly people who had actually observed Washington at the moment 
when the young artist made his sketches, or shortly thereafter, is sig- 
nificant — and added proof of its authority as the best likeness. 

There is record of a portrait painted from life by a French artist by 
the name of Lebarbier, who was sent here for that purpose by Louis 
XVI during the Revolution. This picture, which so far as I know is 
now lost, might very possibly prove to be a better likeness than most 
of those by our native artists. These all, or practically all, show more 
or less the influence of the popular Stuart picture. The Lebarbier por- 
trait was sold«with the rest of the artist’s effects during the French 
Revolution, and went to a Mr. Duhamel of New Orleans. The por- 
traits of Charles Wilson Peale both in miniature and oil it seems to 
me are much overrated, though the latter being one of the earliest must 
always be of much interest on that account. Certainly the Fullerton 
miniature of the year previous is a much more human and convincing 
likeness than the Wilson Peale miniature of 1777. The Sharples cray- 
ons of the 1790’s are of doubtful importance as likenesses; of their 
artistic merits there is no question. 


PORTRAITS OF WASHINGTON MADE FROM LIFE 


Copley, John S. miniature 1755 
Peale, Charles Wilson oil 1772 
miniature 1777 
oil 1784 
miniature 1785 
Fullerton, Nathaniel sketch 1776 
miniature 1776 
DuSimitiere, Pierre Eugene profile 1779 
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Lebarbier, Monsieur 
Fulton, Robert 


Peale, James 


Wright, Joseph 


Dunlap, William 
Pine, Robert Edge 
Ramage, John 
DeBrehan, Mme. 
Gullagher, Christian 


Trumbull, John 
Savage, Edward 


Folwell, Samuel 


Robertson, Archibald 


Robertson, Walter 
Williams, William J. 


Wertmuller, Adolph U. 


Powell, Samuel 
Peale, Rembrandt 
Stuart, Gilbert 


Peale, Raphael 
Sharples, James 


Birch, William 
St. Memin, C. B. J. F. 
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